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"So far as in me lies, I will be to you a dearest brother, and
overflowing with all kindness." The mind of the boy-sovereign
must have been tenderly intent on his sister Mary, for a few days
afterwards his royal hand recorded the only memorial existing of
a nocturnal attempt on her life, made in 1546.

In June, lord Thomas Seymour requested her sanction to his
marriage with her friend and stepmother, Katharine Parr: her
answer disowns skill "in wooing matters;" and intimates that a
few weeks* widowhood was short for a queen.

Mary was then living at her seat near "Wanstead. She passed
the Christmas succeeding in the society of the king and her sister,
on the most affectionate terms. Prom that time, however, the
visits of Mary to court were few; as she could not agree with the
tenets of the Protestants, she held herself as much in retirement
as possible. The country was, the succeeding summer, in a
state of insurrection, on account of the utter misery of the poor.
Mary rejected the Common Prayer issued by Somerset, yet at that
time limited her religious zeal to the narrow circle of her own
chapel and household, for which she claimed only toleration. Her
brother requested her to stay with him at St. James's palace the
autumn of 1548. The widower of Katharine Parr, lord Thomas
Seymour, often paid his court to Mary during her residence at
St. James's palace. If he failed in his matrimonial projects re-
garding Elizabeth, or lady Jane Gray, he meant to offer his hand
to the princess Mary. But he was in a short time hurried, with-
out trial, to the block by his fraternal foe. Seymour employed
his last moments in writing to Mary and Elizabeth.

Mary retired to her seat at Newhall, on bad terms with
Somerset. She was, withal, dangerously ill; her death was
expected several times during 1550. Somerset's disputes with
her were interrupted by his sudden deposition from the pro-
tectorship. The love the young king and the people bore Mary
caused his successor, Dudley, urgently to try winning her on his
side, even with offers of the regency. She positively refxised,
pleading her ill health and father's will. As she refused alliance,
Dudley and his friends declared enmity to her, and induced her
brother to forbid the rites of her religion. Her worship continued
lust the same, only she limited it to her own cnapel. Mary com-
plained to the emperor, who sent a fleet to hover off Harwich, to
enable her to escape to his sister, queen Mary, governing the
.Low Countries. The young king invited his sister to St, James's
Tin the winter: she was too ill to come. Dudley sapped her in-
fluence by assuring him that she would not come, which estranged
them for life. Only state visits of a few hours occurred between